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“The Spirit of Poetry” 


Scelars PAGEANT—Mzrs. Taylor Scott Hardin of Washington in the Striking Costume She Wore at the Charity 


Carnival, “Aztec Gold,” Given by 1,000 Society Women of New York. Some of the Jeweled Costumes Were Valued 
at as Much as $500,000 Each. (See Pages 16 and 17.) 
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“All’s Well!” 


ERILOUS SEAS AND a boatload of human beings gallantly riding the waves. This thrilling photographic study by F. J. Mortimer of Lon- 
don was shown at the International Invitation Salon of the Camera Club, New York, and attracted much attention. 
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Mistakes in English? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has enabled more than 
50,000 people to correct their mistakes in English. Only 15 
minutes a day required to improve your speech and writing 


mf ANY persons say ‘‘Did you hear from 
him today?” They should say ‘‘Have 

you heard from him today?” Some 

spell calendar ‘“‘calender” or “‘calander.”’ 
Still others say ‘“‘between you and I”’ instead 
of “‘between you and me.”’ It is astonishing 
how often ‘‘who’”’ is used for ‘“‘whom,”’ and 
how frequently the simplest words are mis- 
pronounced. Few know whether to spell 
certain ~~ with one or two ‘‘c’s” or 
‘‘m’s” or “‘r’s,” or with “‘ie’’ or “ei,” and 
when aks use commas in order to make their 
meaning absolutely clear. Most persons use 
only common words—colorless, flat, ordi- 
nary. Their speech and their letters are 


lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. 


Why. Most Persons Make 
Mistakes 


What is the reason so many of us are 
deficient in the use of English and find our 
careers stunted in consequence? Why is it 
some can not spell correctly and others can 
not punctuate? Why do so many. find them- 
selves at a loss for words to express their 
meaning adequately? The reason for the 
deficiency is clear. Sherwin Cody discovered 
it in scientific tests, which he gave thousands 
of times. Most persons do not write and 
speak good English simply because they 
never formed the habit of doing so. 


What Cody Did at Gary 


The formation of any habit comes only 
from constant practice. Shakespeare, you 
may be sure, never studied rules. No one 
who writes and speaks correctly thinks of 
rules when he is doing so. 

Here is our mother-tongue, a language that 
has built up our civilization, and without 
which we should all still be muttering sav- 
ages! Yet our schools, by wrong methods, 
have made it a study to be avoided—-the 
hardest of tasks instead of the most fasci- 
nating of games! For years it has been a 
crying disgrace. 

In that point lies the real difference be- 
tween Sherwin Cody and the schools! Here 
is an illustration; Some years ago Mr. Cody 
was invited by William Wirt, author of the 
famous Gary System of Education, to teach 
English to all upper-grade pupils in Gary, 
Indiana. By means of unique practice exer- 
cises Mr. Cody secured more improve- 
ment in these pupils in five weeks than 
previously had been obtained by similar 
pupils in two years under old methods. 
There was no guesswork about these results. 
They were proved by scientific comparisons. 
Amazing as this improvement was, more 
interesting still was the fact that the children 
were ‘“‘wild’’ about the study. It was like 
playing a game! 


























SHERWIN CODY 


100% Self-Correcting Device 


The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s new 
method is habit-forming. Any one can learn to 
write and speak correctly by constantly using 
the correct forms. But how is one to know in 
each case what is correct? Mr. Cody solves this 
problem in a simple, unique, sensible way. 

Suppose he himself were standing forever 
at your elbow. Every time you mispro- 
nounced or misspelled a word, every time 
you violated correct grammatical usage, 
every time you used the wrong word to 
express what you meant, suppose you could 
hear him whisper: ‘‘That is wrong, it should 
be thus and so.”’ In a short time you would 
habitually use the correct form and the right 
words in speaking and writing. 

If you continued to make the same mis- 
takes over and over again, each time patiently 
he would tell you what was right. He would, 
as it were, be an everlasting mentor beside 
you-—a mentor who would not laugh at you, 
but who would, on the contrary, support and 
help you. The 100% Self-Correcting Device 
does exactly this thing. It is Mr. Cody’s 
silent voice behind you, ready to speak out 
whenever you commit an error. It finds 
your mistakes and concentrates on them. 
You do not need to learn anything you al- 
ready know. There are no rules to memorize. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


Nor is there very much to learn. In Mr. 
Cody’s years of experimenting he brought to 
light some highly astonishing facts about 
English. 


For instance, statistics show that a list of sixty- 
nine words (with their repetitions) make up more 
than half of all our speech and letter writing® 
Obviously, if one could learn to spell, use, and 
pronounce these words correctly, one would go far 
toward eliminating incorrect spelling and pronun- 
ciation. 

Similarly, Mr. Cody proved that there were no 
more than one dozen fundamental principles of 
punctuation. If we mastered these princip!es there 
would be no bugbear of punctuation to handicap 
us in our writing. 

Finally, he discovered that twenty-five typical 
errors in grammar constitute nine-tenths of our 
everyday mistakes. When one has learned to avoid 
these twenty-five pitfalls, how readily one can obtain 
that facility of speech which denotes the person of 
breeding and education! 

When the study of English is made so simple, it 
becomes clear that progress can be made in a very 
short time. No more than fifteen minutes a day 
are required. Fifteen minutes, not of study, but 
of fascinating practice! Mr. Cody’s students do 
their work in any spare moment they can snatch. 
They do it riding to work or at home. They take 
fifteen minutes from the time usually spent in 
profitless reading or amusement. The results really 
gre phenomenal. 

Sherwin Cody has placed an excellent command 
of the English language within the grasp of every 
one. Those who take advantage of his method gain 
something so priceless that it can not be measured 
in terms of money. They gain a trade-mark of 
breeding that can not be erased as long as they live. 
They gain a facility in speech that marks them as 
educated people in whatever society they find them- 
selves. They gain the self-confidence and self-respect 
which this ability inspires. As for material reward, 
certainly the importance of good English in the race 
for success can not be over-estimated. Surely, no 
one can advance far without: it. 


FREE—Book on English 

It is impossible, in this brief review, to give more 
than a suggestion of the range of subjects covered 
by Mr. Cody’s new method and of what his practice 
exercises consist. But those who are interested can 
find a detailed description in a fascinating little book 
called ‘‘How to Speak and Write Masterly English.’’ 
This is published by the Sherwin Cody School of 
English in Rochester. It can be had by any one, 
free, upon request. There is no obligation involved 
in writing for it. The book is more than a prospec- 
tus. Unquestionably it tells one of the most inter- 
esting stories about education in English that ever 
has been written. 

If you are interested in learning more in detail of 
what Sherwin Cody can do for you, send for the 
book, ‘‘How to Speak and Write Masterly English.”’ 

Merely mail the coupon, a letter, or postal card. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
745 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
745 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your new free book, 
Speak and Write Masterly English.” 


‘““How to 
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(Associated Press Photo.) 
CAPTAIN EINAR LUNDBORG, 
Swedish Aviator, Who Rescued Nobile 
(Right), Chatting With Captain Ernie 
Smith, First Civilian Aviator to Fly 
From America to Hawaii. 
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(Associated Press Photo.) 
SOUTHERN 
PULCHRITUDE. 
Miss Violette Cahoon of 
Jacksonville, Fla., Voted the 
Most Beautiful Student at 
the Florida State College hy 
Her College Mates. 

































(Associated Press Photo.) 
WILL ENTERTAIN ANNE 
MORROW. 
Miss Annie S. Gutter of Cleve- 
land, Who Will Be the Hostess of 
Colonel Lindbergh’s Fiancée, Her 
Niece, as the Latter Stops Over 
on Her Way East. 


AT LEFT— 

REV. GODFREY HOLDBEIN, 

Roman Catholic Missionary From 

the Passionist Order, Reported 
Slain by Chinese Bandits. 


(Associated Press Photo. } 


An illustrated weekly published by The New York Times Company, 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


FROM A HISTORIC TREE. 
Gavel Made From-the Tree in Jackson, Mich., Under Which the Republican Party 
Was Formally Organized, Presented to President Hoover by Members of a Michigan 
Delegation, Who Invited the ae Attend Jackson’s Diamond Jubilee on 
uly 6. 


Young Man Of Thirty Takes 
Helm Of Great University 


stir general interest throughout 

the country was the recent choice 
of a young man only 30 years old to 
become the president of one of the major 
educational institu- 


aN EVENT SO UNUSUAL as to 


an older brother, William Hutchins, is 
a master in the Westminster School, 

Simsbury, Conn. 
The new university president was born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1899. He 
studied in Oberlin 





tions of the United 
States. The institu- 
tion in question is 
the University of 
Chicago and _ the 
man of 30 selected 
as its head is Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutch- 
ins, dean of the 
Yale Law School. 
He will take office 
on July 1, succeed- 
ing Max Mason, who 
resigned last June 
to head the division 
of natural sciences 
of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

The new presi- 
dent, young as he is, 
has had a wide ex- 








Academy, graduat- 
ing in 1915, and 
then attended Ober- 
lin College for two 
‘years, entering the 
ambulance’ service 
of the army in 1917. 
He served until 1919 
and was with the 
Italian Army in 
1918-19. The Italian 
Government deco- 
rated him for brav- 
ery under fire. 
Entering Yale in 
1919, he received 
his A. B. degree in 
1921. While an un- 
dergraduate Mr. 
Hutchins was cap- 
tain of the Yale de- 











perience in univer- 
sity administration, 
teaching and_ the 
development of re- 
search in the social 
sciences. He gained his administrative 
experience as secretary of Yale Univer- 
sity for five years and he has been a 
teacher of law for the same period. As 
dean of the Yale Law School he organ- 
ized, in cooperation with Dr. Milton C. 
Winternitz, dean of the Yale Medical 
School, the Institute of Human Relations. 

Mr. Hutchins comes of old New Eng- 
land ancestry and of a family that is 
active in education. His father, William 
James Hutchins, graduate of Yale and 
the Union and Oberlin theological semi- 
naries, is president of Berea College, 
Kentucky. His mother, Anna Laura 
Hutchins, is a graduate of Holyoke Col- 
lege. A younger brother, Francis B. 
Hutchins, is head of Yale-in-China, and 


(Times Wide World Photos) 
ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS, 
New President of Chicago University. 


bating team and a 
member of the 
Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity. Among 
his undergraduate 
honors was election to the Phi Beta 
Kappa, honorary scholastic fraternity. As 
a student he was self supporting. One 
of the means by which he paid his way 
was the organization and management of 
a group of student tutors. 

In 1921 he married Miss Maude Phelps 
McVeigh, daughter of Warren McVeigh 
of New York City. They have a daughter, 
Frances, 3 years old. Mrs. Hutchins is a 
graduate of St. Margaret’s School, Water- 
bury, Conn., and of the Yale School of 
Fine Arts. She has achieved distinction 
as a sculptor, 

The University of Chicago has a pen 
chant for youth in its leadership. Its first 
head, the late William Rainey Harper, 
was only 34 when he was chosen. 


Times Square, New York. Subscription rate $4.00 a year in 
Entered as second-class matter March 8, 1918, at the 
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A Supreme Test of Muscle and Skill 


(Associated Press Photo.) 


AVID ADELMAN OF GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY Winning the Shot-Put With a Toss of 47 Feet 2% Inches at the Pennsylvania Relay Car- 
nival, Franklin Field, Philadelphia. 
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New York’s Monster Appetite 
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COMMODITY | AMOUNT PER DAY | 








RETAIL VALUE PER DAY | 






































| 
{ 
[Mik T 2,368,500] Qts | AT $3 778 033.00 | 
CREAM 116.430] Qts. | « 140. 900. 00) 
BUTTER 429,404) Lbs. " 222, OOS. OO! | 
|| CHEESE 82,780) . 27, 202. OO} fH 
} LIVE POULTRY 372,837 " " 116, 163. 00) 
| DRESSED ¥ 330,070; " " 80, 434. | 
EGGS 4.495, 040|Eces " 196. 473. 
FRESH FRUIT | 4.327.153] Lbs. | « 285, 600. 00 
‘VEGETABLES | 5.430.920] «= \ 212, 769. 00 i 
MEAT 2.215.438] « " 540. 430.00 ’ 
| FISH 529, 147 " " * 92, 520.00 
[FiouR__—_—*{ 3.380.080] « | » 725, 099. 00 | 
, Or MeO ae ie oe Ae ar a ee i 
EW PEOPLE REALIZE the Enormous Quantities of Foodstuffs Consumed by New York City in a Day, as Shown in the Chart Vv 
F Insert. The Drawing by William J. Romaine Depicts Father Knickerbocker at His Well-Plenished Table. During 1928 in the 
Borough of Manhattan Alone, With a Population of 1,752,018, the Per Capita Consumption of Milk Was 145.92 Quarts; Cream, 


7.19 Quarts; Butter, 26.455 Pounds; Cheese, 5.1 Pounds; Live Poultry, 22.97 Pounds; Dressed Poultry, 20.52 Pounds: 276.97 Eggs; 
Fresh Fruit, 242.36 Pounds; Fresh Vegetables, 263.16 Pounds; Meats, 136.49 Pounds; Fish, 32.6 Pounds; Flour, 208.55 Pounds. 
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In the Whirl of the News 
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(Associated Press Photo.) 


ABOVE— 


(Times Wide World 


Photeas.) 
AT LEFT— 
THE “NEW WASH- 


INGTON.” 
Secretary of the 


WHEN THE LEVEE 
BROKE. 


Flood Waters of the Treasury Mellon 


Mississippi River With the Model of 


Proposed Federal 
Swirling Over a 6,000- 


Triangle Develop- 
Acre Farm at Quincy, ment of Monumental 

Buildi . 
Il. uildings in the 


National Capital. 



























































ee ae Ne NO BELIEVER IN RACE SUICIDE. 


HEAP BIG INJUN! Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Walters of Llanelly, Wales, Arriving in New Brunswick, 
Vice President Curtis, Who Has Indian Blood in His Veins, Listening to Music Canada, With Thirteen of Their Fifteen Children, All Transferred Across the 


Ocean for a Total of $100 Under an Immigrant Arrangement of Canada With 
by the United States Indian Band on the Steps of the Capitol. Great Britain. 
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FEMININE ACTIVITIES IN REALMS OF SPORT 
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(Times World Photos.) 


ABOVE— 

MERMAIDS FACE AN ORANGE SEA. 
Girls Coveting the Honor of Being Named “Miss 
Anaheim” for the California Valencia Orange Show 
Compete in a Swimming Race in Pool Containing 
Three Tons of the Golden Fruit. Miss Jessie Darnley 

Won the Title. 




















(Times Wide 
AT RIGHT— 
TESTING HER WINGS EARLY. 
Barbara Lavers, 13-Year-Old Girl, Who Has Applied 
to the Department of Commerce for a Special Dis- 
pensation to Permit Her to Pilot Her Own Plane. 
Sixteen Years Is the Minimum Age Limit. 


World Photos.) 





Wide World 
“PUT MORE PEP INTO THAT STROKE.” 
Admonition of the Coxswain to the Wellesley College 


Crew Out for the First Time This Season on Lake 
Waban. 


(Times Photos.) 
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IN THE CALIFORNIA STATE WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Mrs. Harry Pressler and Miss Kathleen Wright Shaking Hands at the Seventeenth Hole, After the Former Had Won the Final. 











(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 


FLYING MERCURIES. 
First Heat of the 120-Yards High Hurdle Race at 
the Penn Relay Carnival, Won by Knoblock of 
Pittsburgh. 
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SPEED AND SKILL IN ATHLETICS 
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TENNIS STARS IN THE 
SOUTHLAND. 
Fritz Mercur, G. Hall and 
Wilmer Allison in a Stirring 
Court Battle at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


AT LEFT— 
WITH EVERY M’JSCLE 
TENSE. 

Tom Churchill of Oklahoma, 
Winning the Discus Throw 
in the Decathlon, Hurling It 
38 Meters. 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 


AT LEFT— 
THE “GALLOPING GHOST” 
SHOWS HOW IT’S DONE. 
Red Grange, the Superman of the Grid- 


iron, Teaching the Members of Temple 





University Football Squad the Proper 
Way to Throw Off Opposing Tacklers. 


































ABOVE— 


SAFE AT THIRD. 
Norton of New York University 
Reaching the Bag by a Long Slide 
in the Eighth Inning of the Game 

With Fordham. 
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OWNER OF UNIQUE BACHELOR FLAT WEDS 
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(@ Underwood & Underwovud.) 
HENRY L. DOHERTY, 
One of America’s Wealthiest Men and Owner 
of the Scientifically Planned Bachelor Apart- 
ment on the Roof of a New York Business 
Building. 




















THE OUTER BEDROOM. 
Here in Fair Weather the Bed Is 
Rolled Out on Miniature Railroad 

Tracks. 











AT RIGHT— 
THE “TROLLEY BED.” 
Operated by Electric Buttons, It Can 
Be Automatically Moved Outdoors 
on the Roof and Back Again. 
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AT RIGHT— 
A HOME ON THE NEW YORK SKYLINE. 
The Building at 24 State Street, on the Roof of Which 
Henry L. Doherty’s a Apartment Is 
ituated. 
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at the head of the bed is pushed a pair of glass doors opens, 
leading into a glass-enclosed sleeping room. A push on 
ia aeeeel h fH le te et . another button moves the bed into this room; still another 
as wed to the sway o ymen. e is Henry LL. will carry it out onto a sleepi 

Doherty, oil and traction magnate and multi-millionaire, 4. reverse process is a waa si he 904 —— And 
whose marriage in Toronto last December to Mrs. Percy y ? 


what is probably the most scientifically equipped 


N= YORK, AMONG ITS other curiosities, boasts 
bachelor apartment in the world, but now its owner 





Prior to his illness of two years and his recent marria 
: : ge, 
Frank Eames was recently announced. The bridegroom is much of Mr. Doherty’s work was done in this ultra-modern 
58 years old, the bride 40. : eyrie, which also contains a complete analytical laobratory. 
Mr. Doherty’s famous apartment is on the roof of the He was, before the wedding in Toronto, perhaps the ( } 
building at 24 State Street, in the business district at the “4 


wealthiest bachelor in the United States, his fortune having 
been estimated at various figures ranging between $25,000,- 
000 and $200,000,000. The head of the Cities Service Com- 


lower end of Manhattan Island. There as a part of the 
renowned New York skyline this remarkable man has made 

















; | 
1] his home. pany and of Henry L. Doherty & Co., is a self-made, self- ae 

(Associated Press Photo.) His sleeping quarters are unique.‘ Attached to the head educated man. He declares that he has never had a day’s 

NO LONGER A BACHELOR. of his bed is a control box studded with push buttons and regular schooling in his life. Nevertheless he has become a 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Doherty on the containing a telephone and ample space for pads and files 
Boardwalk at Atlantic City. They Were of papers. The bed is mounted on a small truck which 
Married in Toronto. runs on miniature railroad rails. When one of the buttons 


keen and accomplished chemist and mathematician, thor- 
oughly familiar with the technical as well as the financial 
aspects of his vast enterprises. ; 
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Edison Seeking New Wizard 


ITH A RESOUNDING RAT-TAT-TAT the 
W hand of Opportunity is knocking at the door 
of some fortunate youth, somewhere in the 
broad United States, and the inspiration for the knock- 
ing has come from the wizard of applied science, 
Thomas A. Edison. 
Mr. Edison is looking for the right kind of young 
man to merit a free college 


By Mitchell Rawson 


country. On the day following the publication of Mr. 
Edison’s decision to launch the experiment, telegrams 
and letters had arrived from the Governors of various 
States, warmly commending the idea and promising 
thorough cooperation in picking out the very best 
boys for the purpose desired. 

Also a number of young hopefuls had communicated 


To judge from the questionnaires that have reached 
the public in the past, Mr. Edison is not a believer in 
“one-track minds.” He demands a wide range of gen- 
eral information—an astonishingly wide range in fact. 
For instance: “Who was Leonidas?” “How far is it 
from New York to Buffalo?” “Who invented loga- 
rithms?” “Where was Napoleon born?” ‘Where are 

condors found?” And many, 





scholarship, with all tuition 
fees paid for four years. But 
that is not all, by any means. 
It is the hope of America’s 
greatest scientific genius that 
the young man emerging vic- 
torious from the nation-wide 
competition that is certain to 
take place for the scholarship 
will also prove worthy of be- 
coming his own successor. 
“As the weight of advancing 
years falls on my father’s 
shoulders he is seeking a youth 
of unusual capabilities who 
perhaps will have the genius to 
carry on the great work he 
has so _ well started,” says 
Charles Edison, son of the 
wizard and president of the 








many more. 











Thomas A. Edison Industries 
at West Orange, N. J. 

The offer unquestionably 
greatest chances ever placed in the way of scientifi- 
cally-minded American boyhood. It is, literally, the 
stuff of dreams made actual. If there is in this country 
a lad possessed of the same sort of genius that enabled 
Mr. Edison to transform modern life within a genera- 
tion, and if he has the good fortune to win the prof- 
fered scaolarship and the subsequent place at Mr. 
Edison’s side, it may make an enormous difference not 
only in his own life but in the life of the nation and 
the world. Years of futile labor, of disappointment 
and frustration may be spared him; and both he and 
humanity may gain from the early start made possible 
for his creative activity. 

From each State of the Union and from the District 
of Columbia one high school or preparatory school 
student will be chosen. He will have been nominated 
by the Governor of his State (or, in the case of the 
District, by the Commissioners) as representing the 
best type of young American manhood and as having 
shown the higaest ability in scientific subjects during 
the scholastic year 1928-1929. The names of the 
nominees must be in Mr. Edison’s hands by July 1. 
They will then receive a free trip to the Edison Labora- 
tories at West Orange. There they will be entertained, 
and each will be presented with an Edison radio- 
phonograph as a memento of a very exceptional 
experience. 


represents one of the 






SEEKS A SUCCESSOR FROM 
THE RANKS OF AMERICAN 
YOUTH. 
Thomas Alva Edison (Right), 
Wizard of Science, Who Is Offer- 
ing a Wonderful Opportunity to 
Some American Boy. Above Is an 
Airplane View of the Edison Plant. 
(Photo oe ree Thomas A. 
VASO? nauUstries, ) 


direct with Mr. Edison. The first telegram to be 
received from a candidate was sent by a young gentle- 
man in a Southwestern State who, in effect, told the 
world (and the Wizard in particular) that he was the 
very chap wanted, and asked that a questionnaire be 
sent to him forthwith. As stated above, however, that 
is not the procedure to be followed. First will come 
the designations by the Governors; then the trip to 
West Orange, and last of all the questionnaires. 

And the answering of those questions will represent 
the second hard stage on the road to the glittering 
goal. Perhaps it will be the hardest stage. Several 
years ago some samples were published of the kind 
of queries Mr. Edison likes to put to aspirants. For 
his search for a successor is not a new one; it is simply 
entering a new phase. 

And the search for a possible continuer of the great 
Edison tradition comes in 
the year in which the fiftieth 





And then, from the fortunate 
forty-nine, the ultimate victor 
will be selected. Mr. Edison 
will personally prepare ques- 
tionnaires, and the boy who 
submits the most satisfactory 
replies will be awarded the 
scholarship and the big chance. 
He will be allowed tq select the 
technical school at which he is 
to study for the four follow- 


ing years, The rest will be up 


to him. 


‘THE CONQUEST of the 
scholarship is not going to 















anniversary of Mr. Edison’s 
invention of the first prac- 
tical incandescent lamp will 
be celebrated. “Light’s 
Golden Jubilee” is to be held 
next October. 





MUc# CONTROVERSY in 

the press followed the 
publication of these queries. 
Practically everybody who 
tried to answer them all cor- 
rectly failed. Among the fail- 
ures was no less a celebrity of 
Einstein, 





science than Albert 
who was then visiting the 
United States. “What is the 


speed of sound?” he was asked 
—and he didn’t remember! He 
declared that he didn’t try to 
carry such information in his 
head; he knew where to find it 
in the text-books. Many hearts 
went out to him for that state- 





ment. 

It is not likely that the Edi- 
son questionnaire for high 
school and “prep” school lads 
will be as severe as_ those 
memorably searching inquiries, 
but they will not be anything 
in the nature of a cinch. Mr. 
Edison has his own ideas on 
a great many subjects, and he 
has expressed them freely from 
time to time. He has been dis- 








(© 
Walter 
Scott 
Shinn.) 


appointed, for instance, in our American college gradu- 
ates. “Men who have gone through college I find to 
be amazingly ignorant,” he said on one occasion. 

But it is significant of his ability to see the humor- 
ous side of things, that on the wall of his working 
library at West Orange is a cartoon in which he him- 
self is depicted as being routed utterly by a series of 


such questions as: “Who invented the toddle, and 


why?” 

No detailed specifications as to the physique of 
aspirants in the new contest have been given out. Any 
healthy, normal American boy presumably is eligible. 

It is known, however, that the Wizard has a strong 
preference for slimness in those who work with him. 
Fat men are rare objects in the, buildings at West 
Orange, and one of the chief executives once explained: 
“One reason why.we are all so thin here is that it 
would be impossible to try to keep up with Edison 
without losing weight; but it is a fact that Mr. Edison 
has something of a prejudice against fat people as 
employes or business associates. It must not be thought, 
though, that Mr. Edison has a prejudice against fat 
applicants for jobs simply because they are fat. He 
merely goes on the theory that persons of embonpoint 
are likely to be slow and ponderous physically, and he 
is inclined to regard physical activity as associated with 


mental activity.” 








be an easy matter by any 
means. In the first place, every 
boy who wins his State nomi- 
nation will possess an invalu- 
able asset for a youth begin- 
ning the serious life of man- 
hood. By that very achieve- 
ment he will belong to the se- 
lect, to the front rank of the 
new generation. Already the 
announcement of the contest 
has excited the interest and 
stirred the imagination of the 


(Times Wide World. 


SON’S DESK 


Union and the Distr 
of Columbia Will 


} 


THOMAS A. EDI- 


at West Orange Where 
Questionnaires for 

Forty-nine Picked Boys 

From the States of the 


ict 
Be 


Prepared. At the Right 
Is a View of Edison’s 
Working Library. 












If the coming genius is inclined to 
plumpness, therefore, he will be well 
advised to train down before going to 
West Orange for the final test. 

But Thomas A. Edison believes in 
youth, and especially in American youth. 
On the executive board governing the 
vast, world-wide ag¢tivities of the Thomas 
A. Edison Industries, the famous “House 
of Edison,” the average age of the mem- 
bers, exclusive of the Wizard himself, is 
only 36 years. 

And the Wizard is proving anew his 
faith in youth by offering to some quali- 
fied American boy a kingdom of splendid 
possibilities. 

That kingdom has its capital at West 
Orange. Its products carry the Edison 
mame around the world; and the lucky 
boy will enter a field of activity ‘that is 
tich with promise. 
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AVIATION OF THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 





“SKY PARADE.” 
Twenty - seven Airplanes 
That Recently Hopped 
Off From Chicago, Car- 
rying 112 Passengers to 
Detroit. 



































































(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 


GROOMED FOR 
A GREAT 
JOURNEY. 

Giant Sikorsky 
Twin-Engined 
Biplane “Ville de 
Paris,” Which 

Will Attempt a 
5,000-Mile 

Non-Stop Flight 

From the United 

States to Santiago, 

Chile. 
























AIRPLANE TRAVEL DE LUXE. 
Interior of -a Fokker Amphibian 























Flying Yacht for Six Passengers, 

Equipped With Hunting and Fish- 

ing Gear, Kitchenettes, Sleeping 

. Berths, Writing Desk and Medicine 
Cabinet. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 

AT RIGHT— 

DIRIGIBLE BASE FOR THE 
NAVY. 

Model of Base to Be Completed 
in 1930 at San Diego, Cal., That 
Will Contain’ 20 Buildings, a 
1,000-Foot Hangar and a Helium 
Purification Plant. 

















THE FUTURIS- 
TIC TREND. 
‘ Airplane Chair 
Recently Installed 
in the Cabin of a 
Special Fokker Air 
Liner. The Motif 
Is the Sign of the 
Zodiac in Rust and 


Sand Color. 
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Man and His New Found Wings 


first wings—which means that the flight of man 

began as a deep longing in the soul of humanity 
to cast off the iron shackles of the earth and ride 
free in the blue that stretched above the trees. 

In years that are remote and all but forgotten, 
harsh brutes of men with only half a language sat in 
the mouths of their huts and watched the swallows 
dance against a waning sun, and their hearts were 
gnawed by a dumb yearning for such glorious caprice, 
such magnificent careiessness of earth. Thus was 
the desire born. The Greeks, being poets, made of 
this desire a song, the chant of a minor god, and so 
we know that Daedalus soared free of his prison upon 
a marvelous pair of feathered wings, and flew back 
to Sicily. 

Myths; of course, were not myths but truths to 
men who were eager to believe that humanity was 
capable of limitless achievements: that humans might 
hope to acquire all the rare talents manifested in the 
other creatures of earth. And-so, among the men who 
told gravely about their hearthfires of the flight that 
Daedalus had made, that flight became an accepted 
fact out of the past. They were romantic souls, those 
fellows of the olden times, and as the centuries were 
born and died the myth of Daedalus received em- 
bellishment. Four centuries before Christ, it was 
Archytas who “fashioned a great pigeon’ out of wood 
and set it into flight.” 

In Nero’s day, Simon the magician “flew across 
Rome and.tumbled into the Forum,” to the extreme 
dismay of St. Peter. Gossips who flocked about the 


T's MAKERS OF MYTHS gave to man his 


Medici explained the secretiveness of Leonardo the 
Great with the: word that he was laboring diligently 
upon the production af a flying machine. In the fif- 
teenth century a mathematician, whose name unhappily 
is lost, stunned the natives of Perugia with the boast 
that he had flown above their sleeping city in the night. 

All of these legends of antiquity gave the inventors 








The Pilot’s Reliance—Instrument Board Inside the 
Cabin of the Curtiss Robin Light Three-Place 
Monoplane. 


wings which flapped like those of a bird. Birds’ 
wings were the only way in which those old imagina- 
tions could account for flight at all. But as the ages 
of Classicism, of Roman might, and of Chivalry came 
to their flower and died, the age of science had its 
dim beginning. And here and there men began to 
think of flight in terms of the physically possible. 


[It remained for two Frenchmen, whose occupation 

was no more stirring than the manufacture of paper 
bags, to achieve man’s first real conquest of the air. 
They were called Montgolfier. Loafing on the grass 
in front of their obscure little factory they watched 
the clouds ride along the sky. And they wondered 
if they could not make their own flimsy paper bags 
ascend by filling them with smoke, which they deemed 
to be the material of clouds. Smoke—that is to say, 
warmed air—did make their bags ascend, and their 
hopes came to a fine glow. 

So earnestly did they pursue these hopes that in 
November of 1783, in a huge bag made of cloth and 
paper that was decorated with paint and colored 
streamers, these brothers sailed two miles over Paris, 
six thousand feet above the gasping throngs, and 
landed safely in the forest of Versailles. 

The thing was done. Man had cast himself into 
the battle with one more element. And everywhere 





By Morris Markey 


balloons began to ride the winds. 

But it was impossible to control the direction of 
balloon flight, and therefore it was obvious to all 
thoughtful men that the new craft could never be put 
to any very sensible use. Shrewd imaginations, how- 
ever, were roused and deeply stirred by this first 
hint that man might, indeed, ride through the heavens. 
And these imaginations turned instinctively backward 
toward the bird wings of the legends. 

Eighty years after the brothers Montgolfier had 
made the first human flight, Stringfellow made a 
model airplane, put a miniature steam engine in it, and 
saw it fly a little distance and wreck itself. In 1894, 
Pilcher built gliders that sailed more than 250 yards. 
Pilcher died in a biplane glider. 











3 (Official Photo U. 8S. Army Air Corps.) 
One of the Pioneers—Wright Plane as Developed 
in 1909. 


UT the success of Pilcher’s models—and indeed, 

perhaps the fact of his death, stimulated men in 
all parts of the world to attempt improvement of his 
ideas. Clement Ader, in France, built a machine with 
wings that flapped like a bird’s, and rode it for a short 
distance through the air. This first ship to carry a 
man on wings was destroyed in landing. 

In Washington, Professor Langley constructed a 
model twelve feet broad, with a small steam engine 
driving propellers. This model flew for almost a mile 
over the Potomac River, but a man-carrying machine 
built to the same scale was unsuccessful and crashed 
on its trial flight. 

In a tiny Pomeranian village, Lilienthal spent 
months watching the storks teach their young to fly, 
and learned the vital secret of the curved wing sur- 
face. Finally, he built a glider in which he rode for 
more than 300 yards, but when he put an engine in 
it to sustain his flight, he was killed. 

Then came the Wright brothers. 

It is a grievous error to think that luck perched 
on the shoulders of the Wrights at Kitty Hawk on 


that December day in 1903. Their ship was no tinker’s - 


job, fashioned from fine visions. It was the product 
of exhaustive care, of almost endless tests with kites 
and gliders, of long hours spent watching the action 
of wings through the glass window of a wind tunnel. 

The Wrights were physicists of the first order. 
They took the experience of all the men who had 
gone before them, scientifically eliminated the mis- 
takes of these men, and scientifically chose the correct 
principles that they had developed. With so much a 
nucleus upon which to labor, they wrenched from the 
sum of human knowledge enough secrets to give them 
the first airplane. 


Pp ERHAPS the most important element in their 
success was their realization that man would have 
to fly the new machine—to govern it as a bird governs 
its own flying apparatus—and that the machine could 
not simply be launched and depended upon to fly itself. 
Nearly every designer who came before them had 
worked upon the assumption that automatic stability 
was essential; that the ship must require no flying 
talent from its occupant. From the outset, the Wrights 
pursued a different belief. 

Their ground studies of the air had hinted some- 
thing of the air’s mysterious pranks: of swirling cur- 
rents, invisible and swift, that rose and fell like the 
waters of a deep and agitated stream—of side blasts, 
and columns that flung themselves unpredictably 
through the transparent fluid. 


They realized, in short, that their airplane would 
be like a sailboat: that it must be navigated with skill. 
They agreed that the pilot must be able, actually, to 
fly—to adjust and trim his ship to meet the constantly 
changing conditions of the air. They made two thou- 
sand flights in gliders, searching for a principle of 
control, before they even began to think of a motor- 
driven craft. 


Lilienthal had sensed some such principle, and had 
attempted to solve it by shifting his weight to meet 
the changing axes of his flight. The Wrights saw 

ethat the pilot must remain still, and control these 
changing axes mechanically. 


O the Wrights invented the aileron. This device. 

essential if man was to fly at all, was a relatively 
simple thing. It allowed the pilot to warp the tips 
of his wings as a bird does—increasing the pressure 
under a falling wing, so that it will rise again to the 
level of flight, and decreasing the pressure under a 
rising wing. The Wright aileron was crude. It was 
an actual warping, and it weakened the strength of 
the wing, but it worked. 


When the Wrights decided to build a power-driven 
airplane, they were faced with the great problem of 
finding a proper engine. This engine must be light, 
but very fast, and although the gasoline motor had 
been developed for automobiles it was, in existing de- 
signs, much too heavy. They built their -own engine 
—a crude machine of twelve horsepower that weighed 
250 pounds: an almost comic thing when compared 
with the marvels of mechanical power with which 
-modern airplanes are equipped. But that, too, worked. 
And all of us know of that twelve-second flight. 


The Wright brothers kept their achievements 
shrouded in considerable secrecy for a long time. But 
in 1908 they flew their ship in France—where other 
men were by now building airplanes—and almost at 
once there began that succession of brilliant flights 
which was the first of three cycles through which 
aviation has moved—flights which stung the public 
imagination as no other thing had for years. Bleriot, 
Farman, Paulhan, Santos-Dumont, Deperdussin, Cur- 
tiss, Nieuport and scores of other men built ships and 
flew them. The airplane had come into existence. 

















Above the Clouds—An All-Metal Ford Air Trans- 
port Flying “Upstairs.” 


Bleriot made the first Channel crossing in 1909. The 
next year, an Englishman in one of the Wright 
brothers’ planes flew over and back without stopping. 
State fairs and carnivals hired the daredevils of the air 
to give the yokels the thrill of their lives by watch- 
ing men in flight. 

But in the years that lay between this carnival 
period and the second year of the World War, avia- 
tion slid into the doldrums. In the first place, peo- 
ple were convinced at last that men could fly—they 
had seen men fly, and that was that. In the second 
place, a series of fatal accidents convinced men gen- 
erally that he who went up in an airplane was a 
rabbit-brained fool, no less. There was, in short, no 
apparent practical use to which an airplane might be 
put, and consequently there was no commercial market 
for the new vehicle. Designs were crude. Engines 
were unreliable. And the airplane seemed ready to 
die the death of all fantastic novelties. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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“Battle of the Books’ —# /. ” Duffield: 


broke when John MacRae, president of E. P. 

Dutton & Co., publishers, denounced the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, calling it and kindred groups a 
danger to publishing and the bookselling trades. 

The occasion for Mr. MacRae’s first broadside was 
the selection by the club of “The Cradle of the Deep,” 
by Joan Lowell, instead of “The Pathway,” by Henry 
Williamson, published by Dutton. Mr. MacRae declared 
that the latter was the finest book ever published by 
Dutton and that “The Cradle of the Deep” did not 
deserve the distinction 


STORM THAT HAD been brewing for some time 


and William Allen White — have lent themselves for 
three years and continue to lend themselves to the 
grossest deception of the public; that it is not true that 
their choices represent their honest critical judgment 
about the books submitted to them, but that their selec- 
tions are really influenced by this fact: that when the 
club can make more money out of the choice of one 
book than another, they will choose the more profit- 
able one. 

“It seems to us that an adult—even in the bitterest 
state of disappointment—could manage to criticize the 





given it. He stated fur- 
ther that the book league 
was guilty of profiteer- 
ing and by virtue of its 
demands for large dis- 
counts forced a decline 
in publishing standards. 

The uniform discount 
required, said Mr. Mac- 
Rae, is 70 per cent of 
the retail price, which 
means that the Book-of- 
the-Month Club pays 
only 60 cents for a $2 












































book. From what he re- 
ceives, Mr. MacRae 
pointed out, the publish- 
er must pay the cost of 





JUDGES OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB. 
William Allen White, Henry Seidel Canby, Dorothy Canfield, Chrisotpher Morley and Heywood Broun. 


[* WAS understood that Mr. Stokes was referring to 
the large discount demanded by the book clubs of 
publishers whose books are chosen as the outstand- 
ing work of each month. In cases where an author’s 
reputation is so well established that a large sale 
is assured without the aid of the mail order market, 
it is regarded as more profitable to depend upon the 
normal volume of orders at the usual discount to book 
stores than accept the services of the book clubs at 
a reduced price. 

“New authors,” Mr. Stokes further stated, “many 
of them of great prom- 
ise, also are injured be- 
cause of the concentra- 
tion of publicity on the 
so-called books of the 
month and the diffi- 
culty of getting a hear- 
ing in a competition 
with the noisily ex- 
ploited monthly selec- 
tions. The few chosen 
are helped; the others, 
in many instances of 
greater merit, are find- 
ing it increasingly hard 
to get a foothold.” 

John W. Hiltman, 
President of D. Apple- 





























printing, binding, his 
own overhead and the author, who fails to receive his 
proper percentage of royalties. 

Speaking of the menace to the publishing business 
presented by book clubs and publishers who ally them- 
selves with the latter for the sake of high profits, Mr. 
MacRae said: 

“In my opinion the Book-of-the-Month Club has 
become an octopus which has fastened its tentacles 
about the throats of the publishers and is sucking away 
at the vitals of the book business itself. The immediate 
problem before us is the question whether the publishers 
of the country shall any longer pay tribute to these 
alien influences. 

“It seems to me that we have got to force the Book- 
of-the-Month Club and the Literary Guild out into the 
open, compel them to revise their misleading propa- 
ganda, admit their commercial intentions and announce 
to the public that they are mail order houses whose 
business it is to select for their subscribers the books 
which appear to their judges to be best suited to their 
large membership. It is also my opinion that we have 
got to insist that their selecting committees announce 
that they are the hired officials of these mail order 
organizations and that no special importance to the 
literary world lies in their monthly selection and recom- 
mendations.” 


UST as he believes the “prohibitive” discounts are 

ruinous to publishers, Mr. MacRae sees the book 
clubs crushing to the wall the booksellers, who, he 
believes, have suffered serious injury by having public 
attention centred on the selections of the book leagues 
while other volumes of equal worth or better than the 
club selections gather dust on the shelves. 


“There must always be men,” Mr. MacRae declared, 
“who are willing to engage in the publishing business 
with sufficient capital to publish the books of new 
authors, to issue books which cannot possibly have a 
‘popular appeal,’ to publish books whether they have 
a chance to ‘sell’ or not. 


“If there are not, the author of the future is going to 
be an author who will create books like “Trader Horn’ 
and ‘The Cradle of the Deep’; in other words, composite 
books written out of the experiences of people who are 
not able to write a real book and published primarily 
because they have news interest or publicity value and 
will sell.” 


Mr. MacRae’s attack provoked at once a warm re- 
sponse from Harry Scherman, vice president of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 

The latter particularly resented the suggestion that 
the price of the book was the chief factor in its ‘selec- 
tion and that the judges were hampered in their choice. 

“We find it hard to believe,” said Mr. Scherman, 
“that Mr. MacRae, even in his heat, realizes the signifi- 
cance of this suggestion. Its unmistakable meaning, 
however, is that our five judges—Henry Seidel Canby, 
Heywood Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Christopher Morley 


opinion of those who disagree with him about a book 
without thus publicly and grossly besmirching their 
personal integrity. The truth is, of course, that there 
is not a particle of foundation for such a charge; 
that none of these individuals owns one share of 
stock in this concern; that the power of choice from 
the day we have been in existence has been solely 
and completely in their hands, and that the business 
management of the Book-of-the-Month Club has no 
more voice in the decision about books than Mr. 
MacRae himself. 


6s—TT IS quite true,” Mr. Scherman continued, “that 

our judges did not consider ‘The Pathway’ a good 
book to send as the ‘Book-of-the-Month.’ Not one of 
them even gave it a vote for first place among the candi- 
dates for March. Not one of them agreed with Mr. 
MacRae that ‘it is one of the most beautiful novels 
of modern times.’ They may be mistaken, but cer- 
tainly they are entitled to their opinion. 

“Our judges did consider this book, however, worthy 
of recommendation. And in their advance report they 
did what they do with all books they select—they gave 
their reasons why it was recommended. This report 
was printed prominently in the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News, which goes to all our 100,000 members and to 
all publishers, including E. P. Dutton & Co.” 


That Mr. MacRae was not alone in his opposition 
to the book clubs was evidenced when the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company and the D. Appleton Company 
ranged themselves on his side. 


Mr. Stokes announced that henceforth his company 
would not submit its publications to the Literary Guild, 
the Book-of-the-Month Club or similar organizations, 
except when their authors demanded it. 


Without mentioning the Lowell affair directly, Mr. 
Stokes apparently was referring to it when he said in 
his letter that “possibly in view of recent occurrences 
the prominent authors and critics who serve as judges 
may question the wisdom of lending the prestige of 
their names and portraits to ventures of dubious inter- 
est to the book interests. 


Without questioning the 
sincerity, the high character 
and attainments of the “emi- 
nent judges,” Mr. Stokes 
continued: 

“It seems physically im- 
possible for them—especially 
in view of their other ac- 
tivities—to read many except 
the comparatively few books 
which are permitted to reach 
them. Furthermore, certain 
publishers have been unwill- 
ing to offer them the work 
of authors who already have 
earned a great following.” 














JOAN LOWELL, 
Author of “The Cradle 
of the Deep.” 


ton & Co., publishers, 
also came out strongly 
against the book clubs as aids either to booksellers 
or the reading public. He believed that the public 
was deceived when it thought that it was really get- 
ting the best books of the year through the medium 
of the clubs. As to educational value, he thought that 
the clubs hurt more than they helped, inasmuch as they 
made the public lazy and disinclined to use their own 
brains in making their selections. 

Ellis W. Meyers, President of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association, following a visit to the Pacific 
Coast, where he found the Joan Lowell controversy 
waxing in intensity, declared his own stand to be that 
of Mr. Stokes in opposition to the book clubs, and 
stated that at a meeting of his organization in Boston 
in May a resolution would be offered stating the 
purely business nature of the clubs as differentiated 
from any really literary purpose. 

He did not blame the book publishers, he said, for 
allowing use of their books by these clubs, as it was 
a question of competition. If one publisher did not 
accept the offer another would, and the competitive 
element in publishing was so great that it was diffi- 
cult to turn such offers down. 


A® EMBARRASSING situation has been created 

by the volume of testimony that “The Cradle of 
the Deep,” by Joan Lowell, instead of being a record 
of her actual experiences at sea from earliest child- 
hood, is largely fiction. Having become convinced of 
this, the Book-of-the-Month Club offered to its 65,000 
subscribers who received copies of the book the privi- 
lege of returning it. 

Ordinarily the members are given but a month to 
return books, but in this case the club gave an extension 
of thirty days from the date of its announcement. 

Under this arrangement the club will lose its postage, 
the cost of handling the books and the difference in 
cost between the wholesale purchase of “The Cradle 
of the Deep” and the greater price for such substitute 
volumes as the subscribers may choose. The pub- 
lishers, Simon & Schuster, will credit the Book-of- 
the-Month Club for every return volume. 

The announcement of the club is in part as follows: 

“It is only fair to the author to say at once that 
we do not believe the book is a manufactured hoax, 
like two or three which have appeared within the last 
few years. From the evidence at hand at present it 
seems likely at least that Miss Lowell was taken on 
board her father’s ship at an early age, did considerable 
Sailing through the South Seas on windjammers before 
she was seventeen years old and had many interesting 
experiences. The publishers, a reputable house, have 
now discovered, they report. that ‘there is a larger 
element of romanticized fact interwoven with the un- 
derlying sequence of truthful narrative than we had 
tirst realized.’ ”’ 

It is a merry war as it stands with the prospects of 
more casualties as the campaign progresses. It will be 
watched with keen interest by the public. 
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“The Great Adventure” 


A Pictorial History of 
Aviation 





(Number One of a Notable Series) 














Orville Wright. 
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’ , 1 (From Painting by Frank Lemon for Wright Aero Corp.) 

\ The Wright Flight at Kitty Hawk = 

| 66 HE STRANGE CONTRAPTION” of the Wright Brothers Takes to the Air at Kitty Hawk, N. C., on December 17, 1903, as a Few 
Persons at the Field Looked on Listlessly, Not Realizing the Marvels That Were to Come From the Short Flight Made by the Queer 
Machine Which Rose Only a Few Feet From the Ground. (Next week The Bleriot Flight.) 
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Paramount Building. 
Bush Terminal Building. 
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FrORTY:-! WO Days Were Spent by the Photographer Who Took This Remarkable Panoramic Photograph in Order to Secure E 


Desire and Dashed Over to the Chanin Building From Which the Photograph Was Taken. After making the Photograph He 
Impossible. There Probably Has Never Been Another Photograph 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 
INVESTIGATING A 
TRAGEDY. 
Commission of the London 
Board of Trade Trying to Fix 
the Responsibility for the 
Sinking of the Vestris, When 
More Than a Hundred Lives 
Were Lost. 





AT RIGHT— 


A CANINE DAMON AND 
PYTHIAS. 
Buddy, a Two-Year-Old Ger- 
man Shepherd Dog, Leading 
His Pal, Teddy, a 13-Year- 
Old Boston Terrier, who Is 
Gradually Going Blind, About 
the Streets of Washington. 
Teddy Is Safe from Traffic 
Dangers While Buddy Keeps 
Watch and Ward Over Him. 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) MISS BETTY MORRISON One of New York Society 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE. “High Priestess of 
Parade Down the Philadelphia Parkway in Celebration of the Beginning of “Boys’ Week” in the Montezuma.”’ 
Quaker City. ——_ eo 


Affairs. 
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NORTH 3 EAST | 


Cemral Park Hell Gate Bridge. Queensboro Bridge. | 
entral Park. ‘ | 


Fiushing Bay. 
Grand Central Building. Welfare Island. 


Tudor City 


























(New York Times Studios.) 


r to Secure Exactly the Right Light Conditions for His Purpose. On the Fort isibi 3 Sui i 
' i OSE. y-second Day He Found Visibility to Be Exac s 

hotograph He Tried to Make Another But Even in Five Minutes the Light Conditions Had Changed to Such on aus he es 

Which Shows So Completely New York and Its Immediate Environs. , 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 
AN AIRPLANE THAT 
DROPS APART 
A So-Called “Safety Plane” 
So Constructed that the En- 
gine and Tank Can Be Re- 
leased at Will, Following 
Which the Pilot Is Supposed 
to Be Able to Glide to the 
Earth Safely. It Was Tested 
Recently at the Alameda Air- 
port with Almost Complete 

- . Success. 


AT LEFT— 


LANDING ON ITS NOSE. 
The Glider Part of the 
Airplane, from Which Motor 
and Gas Tank Had Been Vol- 
untarily Dropped While in 
Mid-Air, Completing its Des- 
cent Rather Abruptly. The 
Plane Nosed Completely Over, 
But Was Not Damaged, Nor 
Was the Pilot Injured. 



































, HELEN DE VONNE. 
irit of the Rainbow.” 


el 








of Dollars in Costumes and 
Were Worn at the Pageant, 
Given at Madison Square Gar- 
Benefit. of the Judson Health 
Photographs Show Three of 
Costumes Worn in the Pageant, 
York Society’s Most Elaborate 
Affairs. 








MRS. ROBERT TOLMAN, (Times Wide World Photos.) 
“Goddess of Passion “LINDY” IN COUNCIL. 
Flowers.” Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh in Washington, Seated With the Congressional Committee Engaged 
in Selecting a Suitable Airport for the National Capital. 
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IN THE REALM OF ART 
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(© Field Museum.) 
A BATTLE IN PREHISTORIC SEAS. 
This Mural Painting Showing a Mosasaur (Which Resembles the Popular 
Conception of the Fabled Sea-Serpent) Attacking an Extinct Kind of 
Giant Deep-Sea Turtle, Is the Work of Charles R. Knight. It Has Been 
Presented to the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, by 
Ernest R. Graham. 
























































(Times Wide World.) 


PAINTING THE PORTRAIT OF A RUSSIAN NOBLEMAN. 
The Grand Duke Alexander Poses in New York for Conan Feldman. This 
Portrait Is to Be Exhibited in Washington. 





“NOBODY 





LOVES ME.” 
One of the De- 
lightful Etch- 
ings by Diana 
Thorne Recent- 
ly Shown at the 
Schwartz 


Galleries. 





a 


AT RIGHT— 
THOUGHTS 
A-SEA 
By Othmar 
Hoffler. 
This Painting \. 

Won the 
Lydia Bon- 
toux Prize at 
the Palette 
and Chisel a 
Club, Chicago. 


(Times Wide 
World.) 














L 





painting by Othmar Hoffler has 

won the Lydia Bontoux Prize in 
the contest conducted by the Palette 
and Chisel Club of Chicago, and it is re- 
produced on this page. It has an equal- 
ly charming title—‘‘Thoughts A-Sea”— 
happily expressive of the subject, a 
young girl who is quite evidently dream- 
ing of some one far away as she sits 
peeling apples in front of a cottage on 
the coast. 


iW ALTOGETHER CHARMING 


Othmar Hoffler was formerly a stu- 
dent at the Chicago Art Institute. He 
has been a pupil of the Spanish painter 
Casteluchio, and studied in Paris at 
Julien’s, at the Academie Collorosi and 
at the Academie Grande Chaumiere. 


The paintings of another of our na- 
tive artists, Jerome Blum, are to have 
an exhibition of their own during the 
entire month of May at the Ainslie 
Galleries, New York. Mr. Blum is a 
Chicagoan by birth but has found his 
inspiration in wanderings which have 
taken him over a large part of the 


earth. China and Tahiti, France and 
Northern Africa have stimulated his 
very individual genius. Theodore 
Preiser once wrote of him: 


“I have thought of at least a portion 
of Jerome Blum’s work as a seeking 
for life as he would like it to be—that 
is, beautiful beyond a reasonable expec- 
tation of beauty; colorful beyond a rea- 
sonable expectation of color.” 


That is, he has ‘“‘followed the gleam,” 
which is the only course open to the 
genuine artist. Essentially hopeless, 
for perfection is forever unattainable, 
such a pursuit leads the pilgrim along 
the one road on which the treasures of 
art are to be found. 


“International Moderns” is the title 
of an interesting exhibition sponsored 
by the New Art Circle. Two Picassos 
are included—a delicate water-color of 
a mother and child and a sketch for “La 
Coiffure,” which was afterward painted 
in oil. Particularly striking among the 
other items. is Gino Severini’s vividly 
futuristic ““Red Cross Train.” 
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LATE RESEARCHES IN SCIENTIFIC FIELDS 
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(Times Wide World.) 
SEARCHLIGHTS FOR FIREMEN. 
<. This Is “Searchlight Plant No. 1” of the A 
San Francisco Fire Department Which 
Capacity of 


Has an _ Illuminating 


1,000,000 Candlepower. 


























(Times Wide World.) 

A LEADER OF SCIENCE AT 27. 

Dr. Werner Heisenberg Honored by 

the Research Corporation of New 

York for His Development of “Matrix 
Mechanics.” - 


(Courtesy Massachuetts Institute of 
Pechnology.) 


TESTING AN AIRPLANE MODEL IN 
A WIND TUNNEL. 
Artificial Gales of 90 Miles Per Hour 
Can Be Generated in This Tunnel at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. For Test Purposes the Model 
Is Suspended Upside Down and Deli- 
cate Instruments Record Its Every 
Movement and Flight Characteristic. 





and to win international recognition at the age 

of 27 is the remarkable distinction of Dr. Werner 
Heisenberg, who has been awarded a medal and a prize 
of $2,500 by the Research Corporation of New York for 
his attainment in the field of mathematical physics. 

Dr. Heisenberg holds the professorship of theoretical 
physics at the University of Leipzig and is now delivering 
a series of lectures at the University of Chicago. The 
presentation of the Research Corporation’s medal was to 
be made in New York on May 10. 

The specialty of Dr. Heisenberg which has brought 
him these honors is known as “matrix mechanics.” 
Dr. Elwood Hendrick of the Chandler Chemical Museum, 
Columbia University, a leading American authority in 
physics and chemistry, explains the Heisenberg achieve- 
ment in part as follows: 

“Planets revolve about the sun and continue to do so 
because they do not give off energy in the process, 
whereas electrons, in their orbits about the nuclei of 


tw ACHIEVE OUTSTANDING scientific eminence 











atoms, do give off energy under certain conditions. Ac- 
cording to all the laws of mechanics known to physics 
up to 1926, they should fall into the nuclei; but they 


‘do not. It was Heisenberg, who, with his matrix mechan- 


ics, explained the reason why and thus added a new 
domain to the study of physics.” 

A similar medal and cash prize have also been 
awarded to Dr. Bergen Davis, Professor of Physics at 
Columbia University, for his X-ray studies and a series 
of important researches in the conversion of energy from 
light to heat. “‘No one can foretell,” says the Research 
Corporation, “‘to what advancement in human _ under- 
standing or even to what g.eater mastery of Nature by 
man these clearer and more definite observations on 
shifts of energy may lead.” 

The Research Corporation was organized about 
twelve years ago. It is an active business concern whose 
profits “eventually go to the encouragement and ad- 
vancement of science instead of being distributed as 
dividends.” 





(Courtesy Johnson Motor Co,) 


THE OUTBOARD MOTOR AS AN AUX- 
ILIARY TO SEAPLANE ENGINES. 
Vern C. Gorst of Seattle, Wash., Uses a 
Small Outboard Engine to Drive a Large 
Plane Over the Surface of Lake Union, It 
Is Said That Seaplanes in Alaska and Else- 
where Will Be Thus Equipped for Landing 
During Fogs and Heavy Weather, When the 
Use of the Outboard Motor Will Permit the 
Aviator to Hear Foghorns Which Otherwise 
Might Be Drowned Out by the Noise of the 
Regular Engines. 





(Times Wide World.) 

A TREMENDOUS “BALL OF ELECTRIC 

POWER.” 
3,000,000 Volts, Said to Be the Largest 
Voltage Ever Produced Commercially, Was 
Generated by John T. Martin, Scientist and 
Mining Expert, in San Francisco. It Is Con- 
trollable and of Deadly Possibilities in 

Warfare. 
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“KISS ME’—AN AMUSING ANIMAL STUDY 
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Osculation. 
THE RACE ANTAGONISM Supposed 
Rules for Amateurs to Exist Between Cats and Dogs Is 
sp 3 : Certainly Conspicuous by Its Absence in 
» Aa wee PICTORIAL This Picture. Sent by Mrs. Joseph Wat- 


Mee ag ae 10.00 son, Yalesville, Conn. 
awards a first prize of $ (Cash Award $10.00.) 














° cach week for the  obesi 
Cooling Off. amateur photograph; $5.00 as a second 
As’ THOUGH WAVES Were Not Enough to Reduce prize, and pays $3.00 for each ad- 

the Temperature, This Youngster Resorts to the ditional photograph published. 
Ice Cream Cone, and Is Firmly Convinced That — Is PS eer oom 
the Best of Possible Worlds. Sent by G. avies, isi Renita ees Rte ce ioe 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


(Cash Award $3.00.) photographs (not negatives). 


“=r 5 ; Photographs are judged on the basis 

b ” Z of interest and technical quality. All 

; photographs must be accompanied by 
postage if return is desircd, and should 
be addressed to the Amateur Photo- 
graphic Editor, MID-WEEK PIC- 
TORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Photographs to be considered must 
have been taken by the _ entrant. 
Amateur photographers are invited to 
ask questions about their. work. 




















Three of a Kind. 

SOMEWHAT DUBIOUS 
of the Means of Trans- 
portation Accorded Them, 
These Triplets Await the 
Outcome With More or 
Less of Canine Philosophy. 
Sent by Nelson Hoeft, San 

Francisco, Cal. 

(Cash Award $3.00.) 





The Critic. a 2 | a | — 
W/ !TH__ SPECTACLES Ye — se” sim 


ADJUSTED at the . 
Proper Angle Fido Sits In Gleaming Beauty. 


Back on His Haunches and ; : 3 , fees THE FOSHAY TOWER as It Appeared 
Prepares to Render an Ex- rae ic gS A lees on Last Christmas Eve, Decked Out 
pert Opinion. Sent by Mrs. — | — Seo With Glittering Lights From Top to Bot- 
F. O. Kichline, Lebanon, hos , 4 wane eae tom. Sent by A. J. Anderson of Minne- 
Pa. ee ae ie sie Se =y aes. ss apolis, Minn. 
(Cash*Award $3.00.) ats 2 ES (Cash Award $5.00.) 
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OTHER AMATEURS—MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 
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MOTHER AND CHILD CONTEST NOW OPEN TO 
ALL AMATEURS. 
ID-WEEK PICTORIAL now opens its Mother and Child con- 
M test to all amateur photographers. Contributions from profes- 
sional photographers will stilt be received but will be judged only 
on their merits. — 

Preference in awarding the prizes will be given to the informality 
and entertaining quality of the photographs. The prize awards will re- 
main $10.00 for first prize, $5.00 for second prize and $3.00 for each 
photograph accepted. 

Permission from the mother for publication of the photograph must 
be given in writing. No copyright photographs will be considered. Post- 
age for return of pictures not available should be enclosed. Photographs 
should be addressed to Portrait Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL. 
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The Flock. 
— AND LAMBS Grazing 
Placidly in the Vicinity of an 
Old-Fashioned, Comfortable Farm- 
house That Stands on a Hill Com- 
manding a Wide Range of Hill and 
Valley. Sent by Harry Lemen, Mad- 

ison, Ind. 
(Cash Award $3.00.) 


AT LEFT— 

MRS. R. H. LEONA AND CHILD. 
First Prize—Ten Dollars 
Won by Emil Saracino, New York 
City. 
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MRS. JOHN WAKEMAN AND 
DAUGHTER. 
Second Prize—Five Dollars 
Won by Cassen’s Art Studios, Litch- 
field, Il. 


AT LEFT— 

MRS. THOMAS D. MALONE WITH 
HER CHILDREN, THOMAS D. JR. 
AND ANNE. 

Three Dollars Awarded to Rice 


Studios, Montreal, Canada. 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE 
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IN “THE 


May 11, 1929 


LOVE DUEL” 
































Pipe 








(Offner.) 
HER FAITHFUL 
CAVALIER. 


The Professor (Henry 
Stephenson, Calls Upon 
the Unhappy Woman 
Whom He Loves With 


a Hopeless Devotion. 


(New York Times Studios.) 
AT RIGHT— 
A PROTAGONIST IN 
“THE LOVE DUEL.” 
Louis Calhern Is Lead- 
ing Man in the New 
Barrymore Play. 

















(Offner.) 
ADVICE ON THE ART OF LOVE. 
Baby (Dorothy Hall, Left) Consults the Charming and Experienced Heroine 
(Ethel Barrymore) on an Affair of the Heart. 


(Offner.) 


; _ A LOVELY LADY AND HER SWAINS. 
to Right: Ferdinand Gottschalk, Martin Burton, Ethel Barrymore, Leslie Barrie 
and Henry Stephenson 


























By Mitchell Rawson 


ING effects of age and custom of 

which the Bard spoke have no 
power over the charm of Ethel Barry- 
more. One cannot speak of her infinite 
variety, however, for that has never been 
characteristic of her performances. She 
has always been entirely and irresistibly 
herself. That fact has been her strength, 
and it has written some very memorable 
pages of theatrical history in this coun- 
try. 

Her newest vehicle, in which she is to 
be seen at the theatre that bears her 
name, is entitled “The Love Duel.” It 
was written by Lili Hatvany and first 
produced somewhere in Mittel-Europa, 
and it has been adapted for the New York 
stage by Zoe Akins. An interesting line 
on the program tells us that the current 
production is “directed by E. M. Blyth” 
—that is, by Miss Barrymore herself. 

“The Love Duel” is not by any means 
a great play; in fact it is not even a par- 
ticularly good one. Still it is not altogether 
devoid of merit, and at least it contrives 
to be fairly interesting, though a great 
deal of the credit for this belongs un- 
questionably to the acting of the star and 
of the splendid supporting company which 
“E. M. Blyth” generously provided for 
Ethel Barrymore. 

The heroine and hero—protagonists in 
the duel—are presented to the audience 
simply as “he” and “she.” The parts are 
played by Miss Barrymore and Louis Cal- 
hern. For years “he” has been attracted 
by “her” and has been unable to meet her 
because “‘she” has always refused to per- 
mit the introduction. But at last he gets 
his way. They are both experienced 
lovers, no longer in their first youth, and 
they are both very much bored with love 


‘Tne < WITHERING AND STAL- 

















and life in general. A strange mixture of 
attraction and hostility exists between 
them, and they presently agree to engage 
in the “love duel’ which is the central 
theme of the play. Each is determined to 
master the other—to break the other’s 
heart. It is a battle royal, fought with 
skill and cunning on both sides. For a 
while the tide runs in favor of the man; 
certainly “she” is the first to realize clear- 
ly that she is altogether in love and alto- 
gether dependent upon the enemy for 
happiness. But the wheel of circumstance 
spins round, and in the end there is a 
mutual surrender—or perhaps a mutual 
victory. 

Miss Barrymore plays, as always, in a 
way to delight the hearts of those who 
learned long since to admire her. Louis 
Calhern is an actor of considerable abil- 
ity; his r6le in ““The Love Duel’’ is diffi- 
cult and he handles it as well, probably, 
as any one else could have done. Dorothy 
Hall is one of the chief sources of plea- 
sure to the audience as a pretty, chatter- 
ing, completely silly and irresponsible 
young woman known as Baby. Henry 
Stephenson gives a characteristically fin- 
ished performance in the part of a digni- 
fied and chivalrous Herr Professor who 
has long been at the feet of the heroine 
and who stands by her stanchly in the 
hour of trouble. And still another out- 
standing member of the cast is the vet- 
eran Ferdinand Gottschalk, who has been 
a favorite with New York audiences these 
many years. Long may he remain with 
us to bring a flavor of the golden days 
with him as he steps upon the stage! 

For the sake of the acting then—and. 
above all, the acting of Miss Barrymore— 
“The Love Duel” is worth while. But it 
has no importance in itself; it will merely 
be remembered as one of the long series 
of Barrymore appearances. 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS OF NEW YORK STAGE 
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(White.) 
MERRY MUMMERS IN “THE LITTLE SHOW.” 


All Are Principals in the New Revue at the Music Box. Left to Right: Joan 





Carter-Waddell, John McCanley, Libby Holman, Clifton Webb, Romney Brent, 


Harold Moffett and Helen Lynd. 





lo the Shows 








UESTIONS of General Interest 


Regarding Plays and Players, Past and 


Present, Will Be Gladly Answered, Either in These Pages or by Mail, if 


Addressed to the Dramatic Editor, 


third Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mid-Week Pictorial,“229 West Forty- 


DRAMATIC. 


Ambassador—"“LITTLE ACCIDENT." 

American Laboratory—-Irish Guild Players. 

Ethel Barrymore—‘*THE LOVE DUEL.” 

Bayes—"‘SKIDDING.”’ 

Belasco—‘‘MIMA.”’ 

Martin Beck—"‘THE CAMEL THROUGH THE 
NEEDLE’S BYE." 

Bijou—' JONESY.” 

Biltmore—“MAN’S ESTATE.” 

Cort—"“ROCK BOUND." 

Maxine Elliott's—‘BEFORE YOU'RE 25.” 

“THE AGE OF INNOCENCE.” 

Forrest—‘‘CARNIVAL."” 

Forty-eighth Street—BROTHERS.” 

Forty-ninth Street—“THE COME-ON MAN.” 

Fulton—‘MARRY THE MAN.” 

“STRANGE INTERLUDE.” 

Guild—“‘CAPRICE.” 





Smpire 


John Golden 





Hippodrome—‘THE FREIBURG PASSION PLAY.” 
Charles Hopkins—‘THE PERFECT ALIBI.” 
Hudson—"‘MESSIN* AROUND.” 

Klaw—“MRS. BUMPSTEAD-LEIGH.” 
Little—“‘LET US BE GAY.” 
Longacre—‘MYSTERY SQUARE.” 
Lyceum—"*MEET THE PRINCE.” 

Henry Miller’s—‘JOURNEY’S END.” 
Morosco—"‘BIRD IN HAND.” 

People's, Bowery—‘UNDER THE GASLIGHT.” 
Playhouse—‘STREET SCENE.’’ 
Plymouth—*“*HOLIDAY."”’ 

Princess—“THE JADE GOD.” 

Republic—‘MY GIRL FRIDAY.” 
Ritz—“COURAGE.” 

Royale—‘KIBITZER."’ 
Vanderbilt—‘‘CONFLICT.” 

Wallack's—‘SHE GOT WHAT SHE WANTED.” 


MUSICAL. 


Alvin—‘‘SPRING IS HERE.” 

Booth—""THE GRAND STREET FOLLIES.” 
Broadhurst—‘HOLD EVERYTHING.” 

Earl Carroli—‘‘FIORETTA.” 
Casino—*MUSIC IN MAY.” 

Chanin’s 46th St.—“FOLLOW THRU.” 
George M. Cohan—‘HELLO, DADDY?” 


Eltinge—‘BLACKBIRDS OF 1928.” 
Imperial—"“THE NEW MOON.” 
Liberty—‘LADY FINGERS.” 
Majestic—‘PLEASURE BOUND.” 
Music Box~—‘THE LITTLE SHOW.” 
New Amsterdam—'*WHOOPEE!” 
Shubert—"THE RED ROBE.” 


PHOTOPLAYS. 


Astor—“THiit BROADWAY MELODY.” 
Capitol—Feature picture and stage presentation. 
Central—"HIS CAPTIVE WOMAN.” 
Colony—Feature picture and stage presentation. 
Criterion—"“INNOCENTS OF PARIS.” 
Embassy—*THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN.” 
Forty-fourth Street---‘‘ALIBL.”’ 
Gaiety—"CHRIS'TINA.”’ 

Globe—"“SHOW BOAT.” 

Sam H. Harris-—-‘“MADAME X.” 


Little Carnegie Playhouse—Pictures that are ‘‘dif- 
ferent.”’ 

Paramount—Feature picture and stage presentation. 

Rialto—“CLOSE HARMONY.” 

Rivoli—*‘COQUETTE.”’ 

Roxy—Feature picture and stage presentation. 

Selwyn—“THE RAINBOW MAN.” 

Strand—Feature picture and stage presentation. 


- Warner—‘‘THE DESERT SONG.” 


Winter Garden—"‘NOAH’'S ARK.” 

































(Alfred Cheney Johnston.) 
GALINA KOPERNAK 
in “She Got What She Wanted” 


at Wallack’s Theatre. 











(New York Times Studios.) 
EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE, 
Who Recently Appeared in a 
Dance Recital at the Guild 


Theatre. 


(New York Times Studios.) 

BARBARA NEWBERRY, 

Late of “Good Boy,” Who 

Will Have the Feminine 

Lead in the Forthcoming 

Musical Version of “East 
Is West.” 
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IT’S COLOSSAL! Jo WARNER BROS. 
. SPECTACULAR SINGING 
DOLORES COSTELLO BOTH SUCCESS! 
i SHOWS 


, ae big 
NOAH’S ARK) :::| DESERT 
A WARNER BROS. 6 P. M. S O N (; 


VITAPHONE SHOW 
TALKING PICTURE SUNDAYS 
WARNER BROS. THEATRE 


WINTER GARDEN ' 


BWAY & 50TH ST. Cy 

















“One of the most delightful comedies I have ever seen—Milne at his best.” 


BASIL SYDNEY and MARY ELLIS 


IN A. A. MILNE’S BRIGHTEST COMEDY 


MEET THE PRINCE 


LYCEUM Thea., 15 St 8:50. Mts. Thurs, & Sat 


























THEATRE, WEST 45th ST.| 








| ROYAL 


Mats.Wed. & Sat.,2:30. Evs.at 5:50 





99 








EDW.G. ROBINSON 

















CROSBY CGAICE presents THE BEST LAUGH IN TOWN 


Little Accident 


AMBASSADOR THEATRE, 49th Street, West of Broadway 


Evenings 8:50. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30. 
SEATS ALL PRICES AT BOX OFFICE 








in “THE AGE OF INNOCENCE” 


atharine Dramatized from Edith Wharton’s Novel 
by MARGARET AYER BARNES 
with a distinguished cast, including ROLLO 
O rn eC PETERS and ARNOLD KORFF. 
EMPIRE THEATRE, Bway & 40th St. 


Eves. 8:50 Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2 








LIBERTY 


MILES OF MUSICAL SMILES 
THEATRE 
2nd St. W. of Bway 


wciee [| ADY FINGERS 


Matinees with 


Wed. & Sat, 2:30 EDDIE BUZZELL & LOUISE BROWN 











———_ 





HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 
124 West 43d Street 
lives. S:30 Mats. Thurs. & Sat 


“JOURNEY’S END” 


By R. C. SHERRIFF 














‘THE HOUSE OF TALKIES” 


STRAND 


BROADWAY and 47th ST. 


WEEKDAYS 35 SUNDAYS 
All Seats ta Ail Seats Till Oc 


- First Time at Popular Prices 


Hear Al JOLSON 


IN “THE 


SINGING FOOL” 











DOORS OVEN WEEKDAYS ous’ A. M 
Continuous Performance with DAVEY LEK—the Wonder Child 
De Lane Midnight Ghew Nightly 11:30 \ Warner Vitaphone TALKING HII 





























William Fox Presents 


CHRISTINA EAN, 





BY TRISTRAM TUPPER—WILLIAM K. HOWARD PRO GAIETY ® 07 485 
DUCTION—FOX MOVIETONE SCORE; ALSO OTHER , Daily 2:45-8:45 


EXCELLENT FOX MOVIETONE SUBJECTS 














MAN’S ESTATE | : CAME! 


By Beatrice Blackmar & Bruce Gould eh Langer 


BILTMORE ons ten. Town. ry pee * M \?Ts rHURS. & SAT. 2 40 


—_____-THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS --—---—— 


THROUGH THE 
NEEDLE’S EYE 


Martin BECK Th..45 St Woof SA Kivs 8° 5 





LAST WEEKS ! 


A Comedy by Sil-Vara 


CAPRICE 


LAST & WEEKS! 


CUI THEATRE. West 52d St. Evgs 0 shart 
Mats THIRS. & SAT 2.40) sharp 


%) Eugene O'Neill 





gs 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 


E rhea 8th KE. of Bway 
ionn Golden Evgs. Only at 5:3 








GREAT LAUGH HIT— 


OF ATR 42° ST va Uy ST 
ENIN NGS 8-50 MA WE AT 
NOWalWALLACKS : SE ATS €& WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





le oe 








ALEX. A. AARONS & VINTON FREEDLEY’S TWIN mvenere COMEDY TRIUMPHS 


Vusical Comedy of Youtl in Mu Coffe 


Victor Moore 
| s | aunts al Ona Munson 
Comeds Bert Lahr 
Knockout Jack Whiting 
GLENN HUNTER 
INEZ COURTNEY 




















THEATRE, t2nd St... W. of B'was 
“The House Beautitul’ 


UIE seers EVERYTHING! 


Wed. & Sat © BROADHURST. 11 8t. W of By. Mts.Wed.& Sat 
NEW AMSTERDAM 
Magnan et a 


POPULAR PRICE MATS. WED. & SAT 


EDDIE CAN TOR 


in ZIRGRFELDS LAUCGHING SENSATION 


“WHOOPEE” 


With ETHEL SHUTTA and All Star Cast PALL WHITEMAN A HIS BAND 
100 GLORIFIED GIRLS $58 Keserved Seata $1.00 

















The Newest Musical Comedy Smash The Season’s Undisputed Masterpiece 







THE MUSICAL PLAY SUPREME 


Brilliant Cast Evelyn Robert Gus 
of = 150—-with Herbert Halliday Shy 


IMPERIAL THEATRE 
W. 45th St. Mts. Wed. & Sat 


‘The Most Cheerful of the Season’s 


SCHWAB 
Music Shows -Her Tribune & 


MANDEL’S 


GENUINE 
SUCCESSES 





Chanin 46th ST. THEATRE 


Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 















RITZ THEATRE, 48 St. W. of B’ way. Eves. 8:50. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
LEW CANTOR PRESENTS 


aay) JANET BEECHER [aay 
“COURAGE” inh 


WEEK e in 
WITH JUNIOR DURKIN 





























“SEE 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL EVERY WEEK 


IF YOU WOULD BE UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 














WITH THE LATEST NEWS OF THE THEATRE WORLD 
































plays and players of the New York stage. 
Its pictures are unusual. Its gossip of the Rialto 
is authentic and dignified and is in keeping with 
the spirit of the real leaders of the drama. 
le connection with its news of the stage and 
actors and actresses MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
maintains an information bureau for the purpose of 
answering inquiries concerning plays and players. 





ID-WEEK PICTORIAL embraces the 
most informative week-by-week record of 


This information service embraces not only 
current productions but supplies information con- 
cerning plays or players of the past as well. This 
feature of the information service has attracted 
wide and favorable attention from those who are 
interested. 


All questions on the subject will be answered 
by the Dramatic Editor, MID-WEEK PICTO.- 
RIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street. 
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IN THE REALM OF MOVIES AND TALKIES 























































THE TRAGIC EXPULSION 
OF THE ACADIANS. 


WHEN IS A MIRROR NOT A MIRROR? 
When Mary Astor (Right) Stands on One Side 
of the Frame and June Collyer Stands on the 
Other. The Striking Resemblance Between 
These Two Fox Stars Has Often Been Noted. 


A Scene From “Evangeline,” in 











Which Dolores Del Rio Will Be 


Starred by United Artists. 
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ture productions, and most of 

those recently revealed in Broad- 
way theatres are of high quality. ‘‘Mad- 
ame X,”’ the all-talking melodrama now 
at the Sam H. Harris, is a most affecting 
affair, and Ruth Chatterton’s portrayal of 
the unhappy heroine represents one of 
the high-water marks of the present 
screen season. “The Desert Song” is at 
the Warner; ‘‘Mother’s Boy,” with Mor- 
ton Downey, is at the George M. Cohan; 
“Bulldog Drummond,” with Ronald Col- 
man, is at the Apollo, while John Barry- 
more’s latest vehicle, “Eternal Love” 
(formerly advertised as “King of the 
Mountains’) is about to hold forth at 
the Rivoli, succeeding Mary Pickford in 
“Coquette.”’ 

Among these varied attractions, in addi- 
tion to such firmly established successes 
as “The Broadway Melody,” ‘The Rain- 
bow Man,” “Show Boat” and “Christina,” 
even the most hypercritical members of 
the public should be able to find one or 
two movies that will appeal to them. 

At least two complete musical revues— 
the “Fox Follies’ and Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s “Revue of Revues’ — will be 
with us by summertime, with comedians, 
beautiful chorus girls, dancers and songs 
on the most lavish scale imaginable, and 
their coming will probably make things 
rather hard for all but the very best and 
most expensive stage shows of the cor- 


‘| AND FAST COME the fea- 


responding kind. For these screen revues 
will be shown in refrigerated theatres 
and they will be cheaper than their old- 
fashioned competitors. The factor of cool- 
ness alone is bound to weigh heavily in 
the box office. Most of the legitimate 
New York theatres have not yet been 
equipped with refrigerating plants; and 
Manhattan is a very warm little island 
from, say, July to September. 

Stage producers are worried, as well 
they may be. The competition of silent 
pictures was bad enough, but the arrival 
of the talkies has confronted the legiti- 
mate theatre with one of the very great- 
est problems in its history. Hundreds of 
well-known actors and actresses who have 
hitherto resisted the call of the screen are 
now under contract for appearances in 
the new medium. And the end is not yet. 

Of course the stage will survive the 
storm, at least in the largest cities. Noth- 
ing can altogether supplant the magic of 
living, breathing drama. But the tradi- 
tional theatre is reeling under a series 
of terrific blows, and it seems to have 
lost its old, proud empire forever. 


That dashing adventurer, Trader Horn 
(Alfred Aloysius Smith), now in his 
eightieth year or perhaps it is his eighty- 
first, recently arrived in New York from 
California. He expects to go to Africa to 
help the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer expedi- 
tion which is now at Nairobi filming the 
picture edition of his book. 











A WELCOME TO 
HOLLYWOOD. 
Lupe Velez Is 
Greeted by Gary 

Cooper as She Re- 

turns to the Movie 

Capital, Which Is 
Buzzing With 
Rumors of Their 

Engagement. 










































THE TRIAL SCENE IN 
“MADAME X.” 
Ruth Chatterton and Raymond 
Hackett in the New Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Talking 


Picture. 


AT LEFT— 

JOHN BARRYMORE AND 
CAMILLA HORN 

in a Scene From “Eternal 


Love.” 
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FOUR 
LARGE 
BRAIDED 
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SMART AFTERNOON FROCKS FROM PARIS 


By Grace Wiley, 


Paris Fashion Editor. 














CIRCLES 
Make U> the 
Full Overskirt 





of Jenny’s 
Frock in Navy 
Voile. 



































PATOU 
INTRODUCES 
a New Hemline in His 
Frock of Black Voile - 
With Bolero Overwaist, 
White Tabs at Neck and 
Wrists. 





AT RIGHT— 
CHAMP- 
COMMUNAL'S 
ENSEMBLE 


in Chiffon, Flowered in 
White on Dark Blue, 
Has Peplum Ruffles and 
An Unlined Coat. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





AT LEFT— 
FINELY PLEATED, 


Pointed Ruffles Cover the 
Front and Make a Pep- 
lum Back on Drecoll- 
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JENNY 
INSERTS 
Four Circles 
of Chiffon 
Flowered in 

White on Dark 
Blue With 
Peplum 
Ruffles and an 
Unlined Coat. 











Beer's Frock in Pale 











Green Chine. 














—r _ 
UMMER OR WINTER, the French woman 
; feels most chic in black, a national feminine 
trait that is carefully catered to by the French 
couturieres who make a certain percentage of black 
gowns each season. Those of this year are almost 
certain to be made in transparent wool voile, the 
season's. newest material. 





Patou evolves a new hemline dropping in a point 
at the, front of the skirt, and adds trimming tabs of 
white to relate the frock to its white-flower trimmed 
hat. The circular veil makes the costume wholly 
sophisticated and Parisian. 

More naive and, therefore, nearer to the Ameri- 
can taste, are the summery frocks shown in light 


colored, flowered chiffon or, like the Jenny model, 
in pale gray lace. Particularly youthful and dainty 
is Champcommunal’s ensemble with ruffled frock 
and unlined coat of chiffon flowered in white on 
dark blue. An immense blue flower adorns the left 
shoulder and another the belt. 
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FETCHING COSTUMES FOR SUMMER SEASON 














ENSEMBLE 
FOR 
SPECTATOR 
SPORTS 
WEAR. 

The Coat Is of 








By Katherine McCormack 


New York Fashion Editor 























Hand-W oven 
Wool With the 
Design 
Repeated in the 
Crepe Silk 
Frock. 









































(Don Diego.) 


THIS LOVELY 
AFTERNOON 
FROCK 
Is of Mauve Chiffon 
and Features the New 
Cape Collar With 
Scalloped Edge. 


AT RIGHT— 
ROSE KASHA 


Fashions This Town 
Frock With Its New 
Scarf Neckline and 
Pleated Skirt. 


AT LEFT— 
KNITTED 
TWO-PIECE 
DRESS 


for General Wear 
Comes in Various Coi- 
or Combinations and 
Is Worn With Hat 
and Shoes to Match. 
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ING 


Skirt. 


























CHARM- 


ONE-PIECE 
FROCK 
of Printed 

Crepe Has a 


Finely Pleated 








RESSES FOR THE COMING season so 
far show little change in the general styling, 
while, on the other hand, there is marked 
increase in the trimming details. Whether the dress 
is for formal evening wear or for sports, unusual 
touches appear which are quite new and important. 





Bows, for instance, are noted in various styles, 
shapes and sizes and are used to trim the necklines, 
collars, wrists, back of the frocks and to indicate 
in many cases the new waistline. Ties, too, are 
following the tendency toward variety and are 
found as part of the draped necklines or deep flow- 


ing sashes when used on the evening dresses, and in 
exaggerated Windsor styles on the tailored and 
sports costumes. Sleeved afternoon frocks are par- 
tial to the deep flaring collars that cover the tops 
of the shoulders. 
K. McC. 
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OWEN LATTIMORE, 
Author of “The Desert Road to 
Turkestan.” 





Pen Points 











OR FOUR YEARS the public has been wonder- 
FF: if and when there would appear another novel 

by A. S. M. Hutchinson, author of “If Winter 
Comes.” This Autumn his enthusiastic readers are 
promised “The Uncertain Trumpet,” which will be 
published by Little, Brown & Co. 


younc JOHN BRADFORD, when he ran away 
from the farm and shipped as a sailor in a whaling 
vessel with “One-Eye” 
Banks as captain, found 
the sea quite different 
from what it had seemed 
when he watched the 
launchings of North 
River ships and listened 
to the stories of the old 
sea captains along the 
shore. He soon forsook 
the sea for the shipyards 
where he learned that the 
way to get ahead was to 
be a little stronger than 
the next man and to be 
ready to prove his 
prowess with his fists. 

Richard Hatch in a new 
novel, “Into the Wind,” 
published by the Macmillan Company shows how this 
young New England boy developed, became a builder 
and owner of ships, worsted his old enemy, the village 
magnate, and carried off the girl of his choice. It is 
2 charactér study with much of color and fire. 














LUCIE DELARUE- 
MARDRUS, 
Author of “Sainte 
Therese of Lisieux.” 


N “SUICIDE BATTALIONS,” by Wendell West- 

over, a recent Putnam publication, the author makes 
an interesting comment on the American Indian as a 
soldier. Here’s the way he describes the Indian in the 
midst of a desperate offensive: 

“The prize picture, I am sure, was No. 8 squad, the 
gunner, loader, assistant loader and corporal, grouped 
about the gun in its firing position—every one a full- 
blooded American Indian. It was, moreover, an in- 
spiration to every one. Here were men from another 
race, real American natives of the soil of our conti- 
nent in the true sense, fighting on the soil of France 
for their common country.” 


‘THE FOLLOWING TITLES are to be among the 
most important May publications of Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: “Crimes of Violence and Revenge,” by 
H. Ashton-Wolfe, author of “Crimes of Love and 
Hate”; “Mad Fingers,” a first novel by a young Eng- 
lish artist, Hildegarde Huntsman; “A Wild Bird,” 
Maud Diver’s sequel to “Lonely Furrow”; Douglas 
Goldring’s “People and Places,” a travel book which 
includes several chapters on America; Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch’s new volume of poetry; “Sonnets From 
a Lock Box,” and Paul Wiegler’s life of “William the 
First,” a biography which covers a century of German 
history. 
st! HE SOUND OF guests’ voices is gone and the type- 
writer is shattering the stillness,”” writes Mary 
Hastings Bradley from Chicago, where she is putting the 
finishing touches to her new book, “Trailing the Tiger” 
(Appleton). “We have gone well-nigh bankrupt and 
now I have acquired a race Horse which will probably 
be my final extravagance, as she seems to be bent on 
breaking my neck as well as her own.” 


[: WAS 8:37 BY the clock when Mrs. 
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By J. W. Duttield 


MURDER BY THE CLOCK. By Rufus King. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2. 


Herbert 
Endicott of East Sixty-third Street, between Fifth 
and Madison Avenues, called up the New York 

Police Headquarters. 

“This is Mrs. Herbert Endicott speaking,” 
in answer to the “Hello” on the wire, “and I am wor- 
ried about Mr. Endicott. I wonder whether you can 
send some one up to talk it over with me... No, he 
hasn’t disappeared. I know exactly where he has gone, 
but I have reason to believe that something might 
happen to him ... Around in a few minutes? Thank 
you.” 

Between that 8:37 P. M. and 7:11 next morning 
many things happened in one of the most exciting, 
intriguing and cleverly constructed mystery stories that 
has appeared in many moons. 

Lieutenant Valcour of the detective squad, astute and 
efficient, answered Mrs. Endicott’s call. He found her 
calmly awaiting him. He decided that her age centred 
on twenty-five. “She had the startlingly clear perfec- 
tion of features one occasionally finds in blondes. 
Beneath her authentic Souny there would be a definite 
substratum of metal.” 

“My husband left here at 7 o’clock this evening,” 
she explained between puffs at a cigarette, “to go to 
the apartment of a woman with whom he thinks he is 
in love. Her name is Marge Myles and her apartment 
is on the Drive.” 

A scribbled bit of paper on his desk, 
script, reading: “BY THURSDAY OR’— 
terpreted by her as a threat. 
rounds of the house. 


she said 


in print, not 
had been in- 
Together they make the 
In the husband’s room Valcour 
opens a closet door. The large hulk of a man lies 
crumpled in one corner. Valcour touched the face. It 
was cold, Herbert Endicott had not gone to Marge 
Myles. 

Valcour summoned assistants and forbade anyone to 
leave the house. A doctor was summoned. The body 
was examined. There was no wound, no sign of poison. 
Endicott’s heart was weak. Something or someone, 
the doctor decided, had shocked him to death. As a 
forlorn hope he tried to revive him, injected adre- 
nalin into the cardiac muscles. 
beat and finally the doctor said he would live. 

It was essential, the physician thought, to have 
some one he knew and liked near him when he should 
come to consciousness. Mrs. Endicott could not serve 
for the doctor had prescribed for her a narcotic. A 
Thomas Hollander, friend of the family, was summoned. 
He came and sat by the bedside. Valcour had learned 
that Hollander had taken tea that afternoon at the 
Ritz with Mrs. Endicott. He orders two of his men 
to watch Hollander every moment. 

In Hollander’s absence from his rooms Valcour had 
slipped up there and discovered among other things a 
stiletto sheath and a note from Mrs. Endicott, begin- 
ning “Tom, darling.” Before he can prosecute his 
inquiries further he is knocked on the head by a black- 
jack in the hand of Hollander’s valet, who, following 
the assault, fades promptly from the picture. At the 
time of the attack Valcour had the telephone in his 
hand talking to one of his assistants and the sudden 
cessation of the conversation led to the coming of a 
relief squad who restored Valcour to consciousness. 
He hurries back to the Endicott house, where Hol- 
lander sits by Endicott’s bedside. 

At a given moment Hollander’s hand, with a stiletto 
in it, steals toward the invalid’s heart. Both policemen 
shoot. Hollander’s wrist is shattered. He is over- 
powered. Then it is found that a bullet has pierced 
Endicott’s heart. This time he was definitely dead. 

But it was not a policeman’s bullet, as at first sup- 
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R. H. MOTTRAM, 
Author of “The Boroughmonger.” 


posed. It was of a different calibre and had come from 
a different angle, apparently from a window overlook- 
ing a balcony. “On that balcony Valcour finds Mrs. 
Endicott’s slipper. He learned also that she had not 
taken the narcotic. And she had told Valcour frankly. 
that more than once she wanted to kill her husband. 

Was she the murderess? If not, who was? To re- 
veal that here would be to deprive the reader of a 
tremendous thrill. 











The Book Outline 





LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 
ONCE IN A BLUE MOON. 
By Frank Condon. (J. H. 
Sears & Co.) Can a 
couple recover a vanished 
and romantic past? 

DR. ARTZ. By Robert Hich- 
ens. (Cosmopolitan Book 








The heart begins to 


Corporation.) A specialist 





in rejuvenation misuses 
his power and suffers 
disaster. 
RUFUS KING, MARIE BONIFAS. By 
Author of “Murder By Jacques de Lacretell,. (G. 


Ng 
the Cloc P. Putnam's Sons.) How 


a woman ostracized 
through no fault of her own became the heroine of her city. 
FATHER WILLIAM. By Donald Ogden Stewart. (Harper 
& Bros.) A story of the “Brniging-Up-Father” type with 

a chuckle on every page. 

THE KEYS OF ENGLAND. By Victor Cook. (The Dial 
Press.) Historical romance of the early days of the tight 
little island. 


FORTHCOMING FICTION. 
THE TRAIL EATER. By Barrett Willoughby. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 


MERMAID AND CENTAUR. By Rupert Hughes. (Har- 
per & Bros.) 

I THOUGHT OF DAISY. By Edmund Wilson. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

THE MATHESON FORMULA. By J. S. Fletcher. (Alfred 
A. Knopf.) 

DANCING BEGGARS. By Eric Brett Young. (J. P. Lip- 
pincott Company.) 

YOUNG MRS. GREELEY. By Booth Tarkington. (Double- 


day, Doran & Co.) 
THE SIX BEST SELLERS. 


Reported as having been most in demand during the 
past month: 

THE BISHOP MURDER CASE. By S. S. Van Dine. (Scrib- 
ner’s.) Crime that demonstrates once more the almost super- 
natural acumen of Philo Vance. 

DODSWORTH. By Sinclair Lewis. (Harcourt, Brace.) 
Experiences of an American business man and his snob- 
bish wife transplanted to European soil. 

THIS STRANGE ADVENTURE. By Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. (Doubleday, Doran.) A penetrating study of a 
woman’s life during the kaleidoscopic changes of the last 
few decades. 

THE SEVEN DIALS MYSTERY. By Agatha Christie. 
(Dodd, Mead.) A cleverly constructed thriller involving 
both extremes of London life. 

MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS. By DuBose Heyward. (Double- 
day, Doran.) Determined effort of an old negress to lift 
her granddaughters above the disabilities of color. 

FARTHING HALL. By Hugh Walpole and J. B. Priestley. 
(Doubleday, Doran.) A love story told in letters. 
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COCKINGTON VILLAGE, IN 


DEVONSHIRE. 








CORBYN BEACH, TORQUAY. 


(Photos Courtesy Great Western Railway of England.) 


By Vincent O’Neill 


N THE LOVELY COUNTY of Devon, on the south 
I coast of England, is one of the most beautiful holi- 

day resorts in all the world, and one of the most 
delightful. It is Torquay, which is known nowadays 
as England’s Riviera. 

Not long ago a leading English magazine held a con- 
test among its readers to decide by ballot which was 
the most popular resort in the island. Torquay won, 
and really, when one comes to know the place, the re- 
sult is not surprising. Americans, too, have discovered 
it in recent years, and the discovery is well worth 
making. 

Of course, it is rather hard to think of an English 
scene reminiscent of the Riviera, yet in many ways 
Torquay bears a striking resemblance to. Monte Carlo 
as its picturesque terraces are viewed from the sea— 
and that sea, the familiar choppy English Channel, is 
often as blue as the Mediterranean itself along that 
favored coast. 

Torquay is screened by high hills on the north, east 
and west. From the sea come southern breezes, so 
that in Summer the temperature seldom rises as high 
as 70° Fahrenheit or in Winter falls below freezing 
point. The town lies in a cleft of a great bay, and 
the high rocks stretching down to the sea-front are 
hidden in a forest of exotic palms and flowers which 
seem to flourish in this spot alone in England. Torquay, 
in fact, is semi-tropical. 


The TRAVELER 










































To Prospective 
Travelers: 


ID-WEEK PICTORIAL will secure 

accurate and complete information 
on questions relating to travel without 
charge to its readers. All that is nec- 
essary is that those wishing travel in- 
formation fill out the attached coupon. 

MID-WEEK PICTORIAL is also in 
the market at all times for interesting 
travel photographs 








COUPON 


I am interested in. WERIGIREE.. 6. sé 6 s:00 


Please send me rates of fare and hotel 
OMMSOD. FOR 60a ss siasin's ce ese weeks’ 
trip. I desire to limit my expenses to 
‘ _..00, (Fill out maximum fig- 
ure.) 

ER fo ose U6 RES oP eC EES EERO 
Po Ss rE ee ree eee 
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ODDICOMBE BEACH, TORQUAY. 


A SEMI-TROPICAL SCENE IN 


ENGLAND. 














THIRD 
UNIVERSITY 
WORLD CRUISE 
1929-1930 


New Cunard Cruise-Ship “Letitia” 
University Courses with Credits: 
$1450, $2200 and up. 


For descriptive booklet, deck-plan 
and rates, apply to: 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City 
or 
EN ROUTE SERVICE, Inc. 
Executive Offices: 


Hotel Plaza, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 6342 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Savoy-Plaza Hotel Palmer House 
> 90 State & Monroe Sts. 
vas Randolph 7500 
SAN FRANCISCO. PHILADELPHIA 
Sthroth Building 1438 Land Title Bidg. 
240 Stockton Street Broad & Chestnut Sts. 
Douglas 3157 Rittenhouse 5468 
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PRIZES AWARDED IN THE GARDEN CONTEST 
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The Bowered Porch. 


‘THE SEVERITY of the stone wall and pillars 
is charmingly softened by the pendant blooms 
that lend both shade and beauty. Sent by J. H. 
Field, Fayetteville, Ark. 

(Cash Award $10.00.) 








Lilac Time. 


LUSTERS OF THE 
FRAGRANT flowers 
that make a little bit of 
Eden wherever they bloom, 
in the arms of Miss Rose 

































Hamel, Sent by Harry 
Packard, Norway, Me. 
(Cash Award $5.00.) 
At Left— 


Garden Contest 


ID-WEEK PICTORIAL’S annual garden 
contest has begun. Prize-winning photo- 
graphs will be reproduced as material 
comes in from which selections may be made. 
The competition is not intended to include 
great estates with their staffs of highly paid gar- 
deners. Rather it applies to the gardens that 
adjoin or surround the typical American home. 
The award of prizes will be based not on the 
size of the gardens, but on their beauty, variety 
and design—all the elements that add to their 
attractiveness. 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL will award a first 
prize of ten dollars ($10.00) for the photograph 
adjudged the best each week, five dollars ($5.00) 
for the second best, and three dollars ($3.00) 
for each additional photograph published. 


By the Old Mill. 


‘THE WHEEL CAN 
STILL be seen, but the 





rude surroundings of pioneer 
times have been replaced by 
a landscape of wondrous 
beauty. Sent by John H. 
Blackwood, Trenton, N. q. 
(Cash Award $3.00.) 
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In the Land of the Maple Leaf. Under Smiling Skies. 
CANADIAN GARDEN, with flowers growing in profusion on each side of the ALIFORNIA BUNGALOW embowered in flowers, of which th 
: : , e Golden State 
garden path, while the woods furnish a soft background. Sent by Dr. J. F. C furnishes such a gorgeous variety. Sent by Miss C. Kruger, Oakland, Cal. 


Taylor, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


(Cash Award $3.00.) (Cash Award $3.00.) 
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952 Inquiries— 
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All of Poe 
' in ONE Volume! 
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EVERY mystery, every poem, every short tions; all the baffling and intricate tales of 
story and essay of this greatest American horror and imagination; all the keen and cut- 
genius has been collected in a single beautiful ting criticism of his contemporaries; all, all 
book no more than an inch and a half thick. are here on the finest thin paper, in a sumptu- 
All the haunting, heart-gripping verse that ous seal-grained binding stamped in gold. 





has brought this author the praise of all na- 
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The Unparalleled Adventure of One 
Hans Pfaal! 

The Gold-Bug 

Four Beasts in One 

The Murders in the Rue Morgue 

The Mystery of Marie Roget 

The Balloon-Hoax 

Ms. Found in a Bottle 

The Oval Portrait 

The Purloined Letter 

The Thousand-and-Second Tale of 
Scheherazade 

A Descent into the Maelstrom 

Von Kempelen and His Discovery 

Mesmeric Revelation 

The Facts in the Case of M. Valde- 
mar 

The Black Cat 

The Fall of the House of Usher 

Silence—-A Fable 

The Masque of the Red Death 

The Cask of Amontillado 

The Imp of the Perverse 

The Island of the Fay 

The Assignation 

The Pit and the Pendulum 

The Premature Burial 

The Angel of the Odd 

The Duc De L’Omelette 

Loss of Breath 

The Business Man 

The Power of Words 

Conversation of Eros and 
Charmoin 

Philosophy of Furniture 

The Sphinx 

The Man of the Crowd 

Thou Art the Man 

Bon-Bon 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me for free examination your one-volume 
edition of The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, on thin 
paper, printed in large, clear type; seal-grained cloth binding, 
stamped in gold. I will either return the book at your expense 


or send you $2.98 in full payment within one week. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Volumes in One! 


The Poetic Principle 


The Domain of Arnheim 


Landor’s Cottage 
William Wilson 
The Tell-Tale Heart 
Berenice 

Eleanora 

Ligeia 

Morella 


A Tale of the Ragged Mountain 


The Spectacles 
King Pest 


Three Sundays in a Week 
The Devil in the Belfry 


Lionizing 
X-ing a Paragrab 


Narrative of A. Gordon Pym 


Metzengerstein 


Dr. Tarr and Prof. Fether 


The Raven 
Annabel Lee 
Hop-Frog 

The Oblong Box 


Some Words with a Mummy 


The Bells 


Ulalume 


The Haunted Palace 


Tamerlaine 
Romance 
Longfellow’s Ballads 
Old English Poetry 


Fancy and Imagination 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Charles Dickens 
Cryptography 
Autography 

And scores of 

other famous titles. 


(Dept. 185) 


REG. V. S. PAT. OFF, 


WALTER J. BLACK. Inc. 
I7l Madison Avenue. 


MEW YORK CITY NY. 


Thin Paper 


FREE! 


This marvelous book would 
be a bargain at almost any 
price. At $2.98 it becomes 
irresistible—a sensation in 
the world of books. Think of 
having every word Poe ever 
wrote, the contents of a 16- 
volume set, all in ONE vol- 
ume for only $2.98. But you 
do not risk even that small 
amount. Send no money; 
only the coupon. Read the 
book one week free, then 
decide if you want to own it. 








Build A One Volume Library” 








